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of the balance of power in Europe as must inevitably
follow, if the war went on and the emperor were left to his
fate1? George II answered questions of this kind by
vehement declarations in favour of succouring the em-
peror. He was a German and hated the French. As
elector of Hanover he was part and member of the
Empire, and bound to its head. His martial passion
always flamed out at the prospect of war. The emperor
offered his vanity an almost irresistible temptation by
actually proposing to place him in command of the
imperial army on the Ehine.

The queen's Gorman sympathies drew her towards
the same views. Most of the Cabinet were with the
king. Newcastle used as big words as his master about
driving the Spaniards out of Italy and humbling the
pride of France. Lord Grantham reiterated his policy
in the simple creed, " I hate the French, and I hope as
we shall beat the French."1 Lord Harrington, the
Secretary of State in whose department the most im-
portant part of the negotiation was officially conducted,
leaned strongly for war. The Opposition raised the
familiar cry for national honour and fidelity to our
allies. The emperor sent envoy after envoy to intrigue
for Walpolo's overthrow. Fleury, with a council of
state full of marshals, had difficulties of his own, and he
more than once betrayed the British minister by shifts,
tricks, evasions, and downright lying. Walpole for
a long time stood entirely alone. He held out re-
solutely against armed intervention. "Madam," he
said complacently to the queen one morning (1734),
" there are fifty thousand men slain this year in Europe,

1 Hervey, il 42.
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